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FO Chats With the Editor 
The Good People Taken 


to Heaven 


As the time of trouble continues, a 
date will be set on which everyone who 
keeps the seventh-day Sabbath is to be 
killed. Evil men will gloat as they prepare 
to destroy the good people in one quick 
blow. Some will even try to kill them be- 
fore the day comes. But when they attempt 
to strike the righteous, their arms will fall 
powerless at their sides, or angels of God, 
appearing like soldiers, will stand between 
them and the good people. 

At the agreed time the wicked rush at 
the little companies of the righteous, but 
suddenly a deep darkness falls on the earth. 
The shouts and jeers of the wicked die 
away, and a rainbow circles every group 
of praying Christians. 

Black clouds that covered the sky part, 
and the righteous look up and see Jesus 
sitting on His throne in heaven, and they 
hear Him telling the Father that He wants 
these humble people to come to heaven 
and live with Him. 

Although it is the middle of the night, 
the sun suddenly shines. The whole world 
flies into commotion. Streams stop flowing. 
Clouds clash against each other, and a 
voice from heaven announces, “It is done.” 

Then there is an earthquake, the worst 
the world has ever known. Mountains 
shake like sheets flapping on a clothesline, 
the water of the sea suddenly recedes, then 
rushes back, sweeping onto the land. Is- 
lands disappear. Cities along the coast sink 
beneath the waves. Winds sweep past, 
shrieking like demons, tearing loose huge 
boulders and rolling them into the valleys. 

Hailstones fall from heaven, every one 
of them weighing nearly 66 pounds. Beau- 
tiful buildings crumble, and prison doors 
fly open letting the captive righteous go 
free. 
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Graves are opened too, and up come peo- 
ple who died under the third angel’s mes- 
sage, and also wicked men like Herod andi 
Caiaphas, who helped to crucify Jesus. 

The clouds roll back and the glory of 
heaven streams down. A hand appears hold-- 
ing two tables of stone folded together, andl 
as the thunder rolls and lightning flashes,, 
the tables are opened and everyone can see,. 
in blazing fire, the words of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the law which the righteous 
have kept and which the wicked have 
despised. 

Then the voice of God is heard declaring 
the day and hour of Jesus’ coming. The 
words roll through the earth like peals of 
loudest thunder. 

Soon there appears in the east a small 
black cloud about half the size of a man’s 
hand. Jesus is on the way! 

As the cloud draws closer it grows larger 
and glows like fire. The air seems filled 
with angels. Jesus sits in the midst, a crown 
of glory resting on His brow, His face 
shining brighter than the sun. 

The angels have been singing. Now they 
stop, and there is an awesome hush, broken 
only by the cries of the wicked calling for 
the rocks and mountains to fall on them. 

For a moment even the righteous are 
frightened. They have always worshiped 
and respected God, but they have never 
realized He was so powerful as this. 

Then Jesus, knowing they are afraid, 
smiles on them and says, “My grace is suf- 
ficient for you.” Their faces light up and 
joy fills their hearts. 

Jesus calls the righteous dead to awaken. 
Graves are opened and angels sweep down 
to pick up the saints and carry them to the 
cloud. 

Then the living righteous who have 
stood true to Christ through all the time of 
trouble are caught up and borne to the 
cloud, and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” 

All this will happen soon. Most likely 
you will be there. You will see Jesus come. 
You will see the righteous caught up to the 
cloud, “and so shall we ever be with the 
the righteous who are taken to heaven. 

It pays to be true to Jesus, doesn’t it? 


Your friend, 


Nhrtence Wlacerell 











May’s Wonderful Day 





By BERTHA CROW 


AY hummed under her breath as she 

raced through her morning chores. 
She was as fresh and happy as her name, 
and vied with the world outside to out- 
shine her sparkle. She smiled in the mir- 
ror. Yes, the mirror was clean. The bed was 
made, the floor was swept, and not a speck 
of dust insulted the furniture. 

She glanced at her tiny watch, its golden 
band gleaming prettily around her dainty 
wrist. It was such a lovely thing, and she 
had waited so long for it. Father had de- 
cided at last that she was old enough to take 
care of one. It was barely a week old and 
the newness had not yet worn off. She must 
take extra good care of it. Father always 
said she couldn’t have nice things if she 
didn’t take care of them. 

The tiny hands said five minutes to 
eight. My, she was through early his morn- 


ing! She flopped down in her comfortable 
chair, threw her legs over an arm, and 
reached for a book on the table. 

As she did so, she heard the unmistakable 
clatter of silverware in the kitchen. She 
really ought to get up and help mother. 
She planned to do the washing today, and if 
May did the dishes, mother could get an 
early start. 

“But I’ve already cleaned my room,” May 
thought. “That’s all mother requires of me, 
that and keeping my things picked up and 
put away.” 

She settled herself to enjoy the next 
chapter. But somehow she heard every move 
mother made in the kitchen. She had to 
read the first paragraph three times. A 
frown crossed her face. She started on the 
second paragraph. Mother had a full day to- 

To page 17 


“PIl finish up in here, if you like,” May said, standing in the doorway. 
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Ol’ Nell, the Teacher 


By CAROLINE GILBERT 


M*c ELLEDGE tossed her brown pig- 
tails, looped the halter strap over one 
arm, and walked toward the three horses 
nibbling grass in the back pasture. The II- 
linois sun warmed her back and she mulled 
over her thoughts as she studied the animals. 

Which one should she ride this after- 
noon? Did she dare go to Clarksville where 
the big kids were? She stood a moment, lost 
in dreams. 

“It’s a lot of fun at Clarksville!” sly whis- 
pers among the gang at school said. 

But dad would never see it that way. 
What made grownups so stuffy? Everyone 
—well, nearly everyone, that is—Fern, and 

. and, well, everyone who was a big kid 
went there Sundays. 

“Dad won't let me go,’ Meg mumbled. 
“Of course, if I... if I don’t ask him, if I 
” She watched the stolid farm horses 
grazing. 

Jim, the small Western bay dad bought a 
few weeks ago was irascible and tough. Dad 
called him Rodney. Meg didn’t know why. 
It was some private joke of dad’s. Jim was a 
good riding horse but likely to nip his 
rider. No, Meg decided, not Jim. I don’t 
want to get bitten or landed in a puddle. 

Bill, the big brown gelding, gentle as 
rain water, sound as a dollar, was blind. He 
stumbled once and dumped Bud, breaking 
his arm. I'd better not try him, either, Meg 
reasoned. 

That left Ol’ Nell, safe as a rocking chair. 
Dad said she was a great-great-great-grand- 
mother. Meg didn’t know about that, but 
she liked the sturdy Morgan mare with the 
star in her forehead. Ol’ Nell had been in 
the family before Meg was born ten years 
before. Grandpa gave her to mother when 
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she was a girl. “I'll use Nell,” 
and walked over to her. 

Nell flicked her ears and walked away. 
Meg stalked her, reached her side, and 
snapped the strap into the halter ring. She 
tugged until they were beside the fence, 
then slipped the loose end of the strap 
over the mare’s neck and tied it to make a 
rein. She boosted herself up and swung a 
short leg over. 

“Giddap!” 

Nell struck a bumpy trot, then slowed to 
a walk. There was time for Meg to think 
about the afternoon. Do I want to go to 
Clarksville or not? She rode up to the wa- 
ter trough and slid off as Nell dunked her 
head. 

Meg led her into the barn and gave her 
some oats. Nell munched on the manger 
hay as Meg lifted the saddle. 

Dad came into the barn and took over. 
“T'll saddle her for you, if you'd like.” 

Meg was glad. She had trouble cinching 
the girth. And she was glad, too, that dad 
didn’t say, “Where are you going?” I don’t 
want to tell a lie, she told herself. I’m not 
really disobeying. He never said I 
couldn't go. 

She rushed into the house, fixed a light 
lunch and gobbled it as she rebraided her 
hair. “If mother were alive, maybe she'd 
make dad see how it is,” she thought. She 
swished down a cup of milk and did not 
wash the cup afterward, not wanting Se 
waste time if she was going to Clarksville. 
She put on her new checked dress. The 
back buttons bothered her, but she strug- 
gled silently. It isn’t right to ask dad to do 
them if I’m going to do something he’d for- 
bid, she reasoned. Maybe I ought to go to 


Meg thought, 
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Della’s house instead of Clarksville. She 
plunked her navy tam-o’-shanter over her 
braids and wished she had something be- 
sides the gray sweater to wear. Fern had a 
pretty red one. 

Dad brought Nell outside. She switched 
her tail while Meg stuck a foot in the stir- 
rup and climbed on. Dad gave her the reins. 

“Be careful and don’t run her. She was 
your mother’s horse, you know. She's like 
one of the family.” 

Meg thought, “He didn’t ask me where | 
was going.” Aloud she said, “Do you care 
if I go over to Della’s house?” 

“Don’t stay out too late. Be back before 
sundown.” He slapped the mare’s flank. 

Meg walked her out of the lot and up the 
road to the schoolhouse. The day was warm, 
the road dusty. She heard a wedge of wild 
geese honking their way south. She 
glimpsed a ragged patch of goldenrod in 
the brambles and sneezed. A lone cottontail 
peeked from the roadside and scurried back. 

“Ooops! I hope Ol’ Nell doesn’t shy at 
that bunny!” 

Nell disregarded the rabbit and wan- 
dered over to a persimmon tree. Meg pulled 


up, picked one, tasted it, puckered her 
mouth, and threw the persimmon away. 
“Ugh! Not ripe yet! Giddap!” 

She was at the crossroads now. Which 
way should she go? If | go north I can go 
either to Della’s house or to Clarksville. 
She turned north. There was time enough 
to decide later. She urged the mare on and 
thought of the fun at Clarksville. “Well, I 
never said I was going to Della’s!” she told 
Ol Nell. 

Ol’ Nell trotted the half mile to the next 
crossroads. Meg saw the little bridge there 
getting closer and closer. What am I going 
to do, she wondered? Maybe I should go to 
Della’s. That's where dad would call for me 
if I were late getting home. 

Meg reined up the mare, looked west 
toward Della’s, north toward Clarksville. 
She kicked Nell in the ribs. “Giddap!” She 
turned north and hoped no one would see 
her to tell dad. 

Her decision made, Meg wasted no time. 
Nell sensed the urgency, opened up with an 
easy canter that lasted until they reached the 
Big Road and the Findley place, with only a 

To page 19 
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Meg snapped the strap into the halter ring. 
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Chapter 2: Billboards and Books 





GARDENER for GOD 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


What happened in the first chapter: Robert Moffat 
is about fourteen. He works all week as a gardener 
on a large estate but gets home for weekends. In the 
evening the whole family sits around the fire knitting 
stockings to help earn a little more money. Every night 
father reads from the Bible. One night he reads Acts 
9, about Paul on the way to Damascus and how God 
called him. Then his mother reads a tract about the 
needs of Africa, the Dark Continent. Robert feels a 
strange urge, as if God is calling him to go to Africa. 
He goes up to his bed in the loft and pore out his 
candle. It is so dark when there is no light. Is Africa 
like this? he wonders. But he knows he isn’t going to 
go there, No, sir! 


sil years passed. Robert pulled the col- 
lar of his overcoat tighter around his neck 
and watched his breath circle in the frosty 
air. It was chilly, here in Cheshire, Eng- 
land. He noticed that the advertisements on 
the billboards were beginning to come 
loose, as the wind tugged at their corners. 
He was waiting for the stage that would 
take him to Manchester, on the west coast 
of England. 

A convention was in session there, con- 
cerning missions and the mission field. 
Thousands of people were taking an inter- 
est in the mission field these days. The posters 
made him think about his own mother 
back in Scotland. How she would love to see 
billboards inviting people to come and hear 
about missions! 

He could almost hear the fire in her voice 
as she read from a missionary tract. Espe- 
cially he remembered the one about the 
Dark Continent, and his own reaction to 
it. Part of that reaction had been his dislike 
of the sea, he knew. And part of it had been 
his deep wish to stay near his family. It was 
hard to believe that he had been away from 
home for more than five years now. 

“High Leigh has been a good place to 
garden, and I have been happy here,” he 
told himself. “Mr. and Mrs. Leigh have 
helped me to find time to study. And Mr. 
Leigh has made a good gardener out of me 
too. I could get a job anywhere now.” He 
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grinned to himself, 
Leigh’s parting words: 

“Go to the convention at Manchester. 
You aren’t much of a gardener anyhow 
since you started going to a preaching serv- 
ice every single night. And we can’t help 
you with your studies if you don’t take time 
to study. You might as well be somewhere 
else.” He was smiling and his voice was 
light but he was serious too. Robert could 
tell that by looking at his eyes. 

“I guess I go to the preaching every night 
because I miss the Bible reading at home so 
much,” Robert told him. “I’m taking Latin 
and geometry and astronomy and_ book- 
keeping, and they sound like study to me.” 
He was talking defensively. But he under- 
stood what Mr. Leigh meant. There were so 
many things he didn’t know, so many 
things to learn. Yet somehow he couldn't 
stay away from the preaching to study. It 
was as if he couldn’t hear the Word of God 
often enough. He liked his studies all right, 
but there was something else—a something 
that he couldn’t quite put his finger on. 

Hearing the stage being called, he sighed 
softly. “Maybe this trip to Manchester will 
settle it once and for all.” He swung aboard. 

He had written to a man named Roby to 
ask him about the mission convention. Mr. 
Roby was waiting in Manchester when he 
arrived. He was a little sandy-haired man 
and Robert, even though he was only nine- 
teen, towered above him. But Robert knew 
in a minute that Mr. Roby wasn’t a little 
man inside. 

“Wait until you hear some of the re- 
ports!” he exclaimed. “A man who has been 
to Polynesia is going to speak. And there 
are dozens of letters from Africa to be 
read.” His face glowed. And in spite of 
Robert's longer stride, he was pressed to 
keep up with Mr. Roby. 


remembering Mr. 
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Day after day, Robert sat in the conven- 
tion. Sometimes he was so inspired that he 
wanted to shout. At other times he was so 
saddened by what he heard that he was al- 
most ill from it. Then sometimes he thought 
of the sea and how he had almost drowned 
once. At those times he caught the edge of 
his seat with both hands, as if other hands 
were trying to drag him out of it. 

“I just can’t go,” he said once. He didn’t 
know he said it aloud until he looked at 
Mr. Roby’s puzzled face. Then he tried to 
smile at his friend but the smile wouldn’t 
come. 

It was the last day of the meeting when 
he made up his mind. “I want you to put 
up my name to go as a missionary,” he told 
Mr. Roby. 

Mr. Roby looked glad for a minute. Then 
a shadow fell over his eyes. “There is great 
excitement about the missionary movement 
right now,” he told Robert. “Many people 
are asking to be sent. But not all of them 
can go. Not all of them are qualified, and if 
they were, there isn’t enough money to send 
them all.” 

“I guess I don’t know enough to teach 
the Scriptures to others,” Robert admitted. 





“But I can learn. 1 will study hard. Whether 
I know enough or not, I simply have to of- 
fer myself right now. Africa is a place that I 
must reach, someway, somehow.” 

“Africa!” Mr. Roby protested. “You 
might not be sent to Africa at all, even if 
you were accepted.” 

All the time that he had been in the con- 
vention that thought had never occurred to 
Robert. He knew that the Dark Continent 
had been a part of his heart and mind ever 
since that dark night in the loft, years ago. 
He shook his head as if he were caught in a 
fog. Then he straightened his shoulders. 
“Put my name down for any place,” he said 
slowly. 

After Mr. Roby had listed Robert, he told 
him that he might have to wait for some 
time to hear from the mission board. “You 
had better stay here in Manchester and 
study with me,” he advised. “I can help 
you a great deal. And I can get a job for you, 
too, with a friend of mine who runs a 
nursery, raising all sorts of plants.” 

Robert thought about that for a minute. 
“I think Mr. Leigh would advise me to do 
just that,” he confessed. “I haven't been liv- 
ing up to his expectations either as a stu- 


Robert read the letter and stared into space. “They have turned me down!” 
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dent or a gardener. But 1 know he would be 
glad to hear that I have chosen to be a mis- 
sionary. Mr. Leigh is a mission-minded 
man.” 

“The Mr. Smith who runs the nursery is 
as mission-minded as they come,” Mr. Roby 
explained. 

So Robert went to work for Mr. Smith 
and lived in the home with the family. 
Work in the garden was wonderful, and 
Robert knew that he was adding to his 
knowledge of the trade all the time. But the 
evenings were even more wonderful. It was 
like being back in Scotland. Almost, any- 
way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, however, couldn’t 
take the place of his own parents. And 
somehow Mary Smith didn’t seem like a sis- 
ter to him, perhaps because she was so 
nearly his own age. But the Bible reading 
each evening was the same. And Mrs. Smith 
was as excited about the work of missions 
as his mother had been. Sometimes he could 
close his eyes and hear the fire crackling on 
the hearth at home. And if he listened 
closely he could hear the clicking of the 
knitting needles, as his folks made stockings 
to sell. 

Now as he sat with his friends, Mary 
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SEA OTTER GROUND HOG 
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spoke suddenly. “I must hear your lessons 
early tonight. I am going to drive over to a 
daytime prayer meeting tomorrow, and I 
want to get a good rest tonight.” 

“Shall it be Latin or math or the Scrip- 
tures tonight?” Robert asked easily. He felt 
comfortable with Mary, even when he 
wasn't quite up to par on all his lessons. Mr. 
Roby gave him all the time he could, and 
Mr. Smith gave him more time than he 
could afford. Yet there was so much to 
learn, so very much to know about. 

“I think it should be Scriptures tonight,” 
Mary smiled at him. “After all, I have heard 
your math once this week. And Latin can 
surely wait.” 

“I know what you are thinking,” Robert 
said quickly. “You are thinking that it is 
about time I heard from the London Mis- 
sionary Society. And you think I had bet- 
ter be ready when they call me to go to 
the mission field.” 


To page 22 








Answers to “Who’s Who?” 
By LOUIS A. CHAVARRIA 
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The Bicycle That Broke 
in Two 


By WILLIAM RANKIN 


ID you ever break something that be- 

longed to someone else? If so, you can 
sympathize with me when I tell you about 
the bicycle that broke in two. 

I was thirteen, and like every other boy in 
the neighborhood who did not own one, I 
wanted a bicycle badly. Mother was a widow 
with two children at home who always 
needed more clothes than she could buy. 
Naturally there was no money for bicycles. 

I hoped to earn enough money to buy my 
own bicycle, but my ambitions melted like 
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1 slowed down, but not quickly enough. The bicycle 
broke in two, tipping both of us onto the ground. 


snow in the summer sun when I sweated to 
earn just fifteen cents an hour mowing one 
lawn, and then looked all day for another to 
mow, only to find that no one else wanted 
his lawn cut. 

“Mom,” I implored, “I do wish I had a 
bicycle.” It was about the fiftieth time I had 
said that, and mom’s look told me as no 
words could that it was out of the question. 

Then one day the unexpected happened. 
I suddenly had a bicycle! But it was not my 
own. My older brother, Bob, who was not 
staying at home, stopped by and asked if he 
might leave his bicycle at home for a while. 
He was looking for a job and when he was 
settled he would come to get it. 

How wonderful it felt to have a bike to 
ride, even if it was not my own! Day after 
day I rode proudly around town. I could 
imagine how enviously boys looked at me, 
that is, those who did not have their own 
bicycles. It was a red and blue one with 
bright chrome handle bars. 

Before long I was trying all the tricks I 
had seen other boys doing, such as riding 
without my hands on the handle bars. The 
days sped by. I was having so much fun! 
But what if Bob came to take the bike back? 

Then one day a letter came from Bob. 
Mother read it out loud, and I sat wondering 
if he was going to say that he had a job and 
would be coming for the bike. Pretty soon 
the words “How’s my bicycle?” made my 
heart stand still. “Tell Bill to be sure not to 
carry anybody on the crossbar of the bike.” 
Then the letter ended. 

I was so happy Bob wasn’t coming right 
away that I forgot about his warning, and 

To page 17 
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Cherry Fights a Battle 


By JEANNE RIEDERER LARSON 


=" hunched up _ her shoulders, 
squirmed to find a softer spot on the 
rock she was sitting on, and worried. She had 
a problem, and she didn’t know what to do 
with it. Summer vacation was half over and 
she needed a job. But no one wanted anyone 
to work. Everybody seemed to be broke, or 
they had enough children in their own fam- 
ily to do the chores. There just wasn’t any- 
thing to do! 

It wasn’t that Cherry did not have any jobs 
at home. She had a lot of work each morn- 
ing, but of course she was not paid for that. 
Everyone in the family has_responsibili- 
ties, Cherry’s mother and dad always said, 
so she wasn’t paid to wash the dishes, sweep 
the floors, and help with the ironing. Of 
course, mother and dad gave her an allow- 
ance of 25 cents each week, but still she 
wished she had a job. 

Since the housework was finished by 
noon, mother usually told her she could do 
what she wished in the afternoon. 

“If only I had a job!” she thought. “I could 
work a little every afternoon and earn some 
extra money and still be finished in time to 
help mother with supper.” 

“Hey, Cherry, what’re you doin’ up there 
on the rock?” Cherry knew that was her 
friend Essy. Essy was nice, but sometimes 
she hung around too much. Right now 
Cherry wanted to be alone. She didn’t feel 
like talking over her problems with anyone, 
especially Essy. Essy wouldn’t understand. 
Essy would never want a job. All Essy ever 
wanted to do was swim. Still, Essy was 
her best friend, so she had better not be 
rude. 

“Oh, I’m just thinking,” Cherry shouted 
back. 

“Well, stop. Come on down and go 
swimming.” Essy kept walking on up the 
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hill, even though the swimming pool was in 
the other direction. 

“I don’t think I'll swim today,” Cherry 
answered, hoping Essy would take the hint 
and go. 

But Essy kept coming. “Hey, Cherry, I 
want to tell you something funny. But prom- 
ise you won't tell.” By now Essy had plunked 
herself down on the rock beside Cherry. 
Cherry remembered what her folks had said 
about secrets that you promise not to tell— 
so she didn’t answer. 

Essy didn’t notice. She kept right on talk- 
ing. “The funniest thing! You know old 
man Brown’s store down there by your cor- 
ner? Some of the kids have been telling me 
about him. He’s practically deaf, you know, 
besides being half blind in one eye and 
hardly able to see out of the other.” 

“Oh, he’s not that bad,” interrupted Cherry, 
still wishing Essy would go. 

“Sure, I know that—but what’s the differ- 
ence? He’s no relative of mine! Anyway, he 
never pays too much attention to what goes 
on, and that store’s in awful shape. The kids 
were telling me they really found a good way 
to fool the old fellow. They go in and buy 
something for their mothers. Then when his 
back is turned to make change—he’s as slow 
as grandma’s molasses—they just slip a 
package or two of gum out of that revolving 
gum container as easy as winking. The next 
pack slides down into place and no one 
knows the difference.” 

“But that’s stealing!” exclaimed Cherry, 
wide eyed. 

“Not really. He gets his share. Old man 
Brown charges more for his dried-up stuff 
than anyone in this end of town. Look at his 
bread, for instance. We pay a whole nickel 
more for every loaf at his store than we 
would anywhere else. Well, I've got to go 
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“You've always been a mighty fine girl, Cherry,” Mr. Brown said. 


if you won't swim, but be sure you don’t tell 
anyone.” Essy gritted her teeth and ran one 
finger across her throat, then tore off down 
the hill. 

Cherry watched absently as Essy disap- 
peared. What she had said reminded her that 
mother needed some things at the market. 
“Might as well get them now in case I 
think of something to do later,’ Cherry 
thought. 

“All I need is two pounds of powdered 
sugar and a small bottle of vanilla,’ mother 
said. “Just go down to Mr. Brown’s store on 
the corner to save time. And, oh, Cherry, 
you've been so sweet and helpful—here’s a 
dime. Buy yourself a treat.” 

Cherry knew mother did not mean she 
was supposed to be eating candy or ice cream 
in the middle of the afternoon, but she could 
always save it to eat after meals. Mom really 
was swell, Cherry thought, as she sauntered 
along the dusty sidewalk to the corner store. 

She didn’t like Mr. Brown’s store very 
much. Ever since Mrs. Brown died every- 
thing looked messy. And he should have 


better lights. Poor Mr. Brown probably didn’t 
know the difference. If he couldn’t hear well, 
and if he couldn't see, it must be hard. 
Cherry watched as he shuffled over to the 
high shelf and took down two pounds of 
sugar. Then he squinted along a row of 
bottles until he spied vanilla. 

It was when his back was turned that the 
awful thought struck Cherry. He certainly 
wouldn't see it if someone lifted a package 
or two of gum from the machine on the 
counter. 

Just the thought of it made Cherry feel 
sick. But was it really stealing? Anyone who 
bought anything here paid extra. The pow- 
dered sugar was two cents more a pound than 
down at the supermarket, and the vanilla 
cost four cents more. That added up after 
a while. “Still, the price is marked,” a little 
voice seemed to say, “and you don’t have to 
buy if you don’t want to.” 

Mr. Brown took her money and turned 
again to the big old-fashioned cash register. 
“They must have used it back in the Califor- 

To page 18 
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THEY GAVE THE BEST T, 


pAtry and Betty sprang up from their 
sleep when the fire siren shrilled at mid- 
night. It was a blood-curdling, spine-tin- 
gling sound. 

They leaped from their beds and raced to 
the window just in time to see the first fire 
truck whizz by, siren screaming, red light 
flashing. A glance in the direction it was 
going showed red tongues, huge and vicious, 
racing up the sky. 

Cars and trucks streaked by the Howard 
house as though the time were high noon 
instead of midnight. 

Mr. Howard poked his head in the girls’ 
bedroom door and said, “It looks as if the 
Tom Seward house is going up in flames. I 
told Tom awhile back that the flue in his 
basement wasn’t safe. Now I suppose he'll 
believe me.” 

“May we go, Daddy?” Betty asked, hop- 
ing to share in the excitement. 

“Nothing doing, honey!” Mr. Howard 
said. “It’s against the rules to race to a fire 
unless you can be of real assistance.” The 
girls knew that their father was right. Spec- 
tators at a fire are never welcome, and often 
get in the way. 

Mr. Howard hurried into his clothes and 
was soon out on the sidewalk, running like 
the wind toward the blaze. It was mother’s 
turn now to poke her head in the girls’ bed- 
room door. She said sleepily, “I do hope 
everyone got out safely. There isn’t a thing 
girls and women could do up there right 
now. The men do things like that so much 
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“I think we ought to go home,” Betty said, “and 
ask mother if there is anything we can do to help.” 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


better than we can. Tomorrow, perhaps, we 
can be of real help.” 

Patty and Betty had a hunch that was 
mother’s way of telling them to get back 
into bed. They watched just a little longer 
until the flames subsided, then drooping 
eyelids made bed inviting. 

There was practically nothing left at the 
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Sewards’ house when Betty and Patty went 
to the scene Tuesday morning. There were 
just charred remains of pieces of furniture 
and broken crockery, and little Benny 
Seward’s tricycle. The girls remembered 
how proud of it he had been that first day 
when he rode it along the sidewalk in front 
of the Howard house to show them “what 





















































my daddy buyed me.” There was something 
about it now that tugged at their hearts. 
There must be a thousand other things, too, 
the Sewards would miss, the same as Benny 
would miss his tricycle. It was very sad. 

Just then Andy Melrose from across the 
street came out on the porch and whistled 
loudly. He shouted in his usual boisterous 
way, “Was it ever a fire! They didn’t save a 
single thing except their night clothes and 
a metal filing cabinet with all their impor- 
tant papers in it. Dad figures they did well 
to get out alive. He woke up and smelled 
smoke and rushed to the window and saw 
the flames and called the fire station. I'll bet 
those fellows at the fire station weren't 
asleep, either. They sure got here fast!” 

He stopped to take a breath. Patty de- 
cided to get in her turn while she could. 
You never could tell when Andy would give 
you another chance. “I’m glad they got out 
safely,” she said, and the words sounded 
hollow and limp. “Where are they now?” 

Andy had all the information. He always 
prided himself about that. “Mrs. Beynon 
came down here while they were still fight- 
ing the fire and told Tom Seward that he 
and his wife and Benny and Lucy and Kay 
could stay at her place, seeing she’s all alone 
now, until they can find something perma- 
nent again.” 

“She was very kind,’ Betty remarked, 
and then added, “I think we ought to go 
home, Patty, and ask mother what we can 
do to help.” 

They found Mrs. Howard going through 
her closet. She would take out a dress and 
study it a little, then a jacket, then a pair 
of shoes, just as though she were getting 
ready for a trip. 

“Where are you going, Mother?” the 
girls both asked at once. 

“I'm not going anywhere in particular,” 
she informed them. “I just wanted to find 
something for Mrs. Seward to wear. She’s 
just about my size, you know. Can you 
imagine what you'd feel like if you hadn't a 
stitch of clothing to your name?” 

Patty laughed at first. “Not even a stitch?” 
She giggled; but the giggle soon changed to 
a thoughtful frown. “Are you going to give 
her all those things you have laid on the 
bed, Mother, even that pretty nightgown 
you've worn only a few times?” 

Both the girls stood still, incredulous. 
Mrs. Howard nodded. “I couldn’t very well 
give her my old things, could 1? Never of- 
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fend anybody by giving them something 
that you would not use yourself.” 

The girls thought that one through. 
Mother was right. People with nothing left 
to wear needed something respectable. It 
would help to lift them from the depths of 
discouragement. 

Mrs. Howard was placing each article of 








HOME 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Ours is not a big house; 

But it doesn't take a big house 
To make a family happy 

And a home what it should be. 

A true home almost always starts 
With loving and contented hearts, 
And hands that work right willingly 
At tasks that are done cheerfully. 


Next comes the living in it, 

And the generous giving in it; 

The sharing of the problems and 
The joys that we all know. 

Then with God's own hand to guide us, 
And with faithful hearts inside us, 
We get a taste of heaven in 

The home we have below. 





clothing that she had selected into a large 
pasteboard box as the girls left her room 
and went to their own. 

They fingered this and examined that. 
Patty and Betty parted with dresses they 
could still wear. Betty even gave her pleated 
orlon skirt which she loved the best of all 
her clothes. There were no shed tears, ei- 
ther. Parting with the clothes hurt terribly, 
but they knew that if a thing is not given 
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in love it is better not given at all. Besides, 
Lucy and Kay Seward needed something to 
make them happy. 

It was dark before father arrived home 
with the car. He helped mother put the 
large box of clothes in the trunk, then she 
drove the car to Mrs. Beynon’s house several 
streets away. She and the girls struggled 
with the large box and finally got it onto 
the porch. Mrs. Beynon greeted them at the 
door and asked them in. She had a big, 
cheery house. The Sewards would be well 
cared for, Mrs. Howard knew. 

After a pleasant visit Mrs. Howard told 
them that she had left a box of clothing on 
the porch, and hoped that it would help a 
little. After many thanks the Howards left. 

When Mrs. Howard wanted to start the 
car she remembered that her keys were in 
her purse, and thought she must have left 
the purse on the coffee table in Mrs. Bey- 
non’s living room. 

“Patty, be a good daughter and get my 
purse,” she said. “Somehow, I’m awfully 
tired this evening.” 

As Patty approached the porch she was 
just in time to hear Mr. Seward remark, as 
he struggled inside with the box of clothes, 
“More junk! More and more junk! I do be- 
lieve people like to have families burned 
out every so often so they can clear out 
their closets and cupboards. Did you ever 
see anybody give away anything they could 
use, when someone’s been burned out? I 
haven't!” 

With the last remark he slammed the 
door shut. Patty knew he hadn’t noticed her 
coming. She waited awhile before she 
knocked. Inside she was seething with dis- 
gust and anger and regret. She wanted to 
pound on the door and yell at the top of her 
voice that she didn’t give away something 
that she could not use herself. She wanted 
to tell that ungrateful man how mother had 
parted with the best she had. She wanted 
to say, “How much of a good heart do you 
think it took for Betty to give away her blue 
orlon skirt so your daughter could wear it?” 
What was there she wouldn’t like to say 
to that unthankful creature! 

But after several minutes she managed 
to steady herself and knocked on the door. 
She explained about mother’s purse, and 
sure enough, there it was on the coffee ta- 
ble. 

As soon as she was in the car she ex- 


To page 16 
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A Lift for the Stranger 


By ENID SPARKS 
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Gail was sure Uncle Mark wouldn’t pick the man up, 
but then he surprised her, and everyone was glad. 


T HE stranger was walking down the high- 
way when Gail saw him. He looked as if 
he might like a ride, but she knew her uncle 
wouldn’t pick him up. He never stopped for 
hitchhikers. “You never can tell what kind 
of people you'll get in your car,” he always 
said. “It’s not safe.” 

Yet it flashed through her mind that un- 
cle was really “on the spot” this time. For 
you see, Uncle Mark and Aunt Ruth were 
on their way right then to the meeting hall 
in Dayton, and Uncle Mark had already told 
them he was going to preach on the text, 
“I was a stranger, and ye took me in” (Matt. 
25:35). In fact, just a moment before, they 
had been quoting texts to one another, such 
as Psalm 146:9, “The Lord preserveth the 
strangers,” and Hebrews 13:2, “Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 

Now here, where the road was bordered 
with wheat fields, they could see this stranger 
striding along at the side of the road. What 
would Uncle Mark do with him? 


“A hitchhiker,’ Aunt Ruth thought to 
herself. “It isn’t safe to pick up hitchhikers 
these days.” Yet something in the bearing of 
this man pulled at her heart. “Master, You 
know him,” she prayed silently. “You know 
if we could help him. You know why I feel 
so strongly that we should pick him up. If 
this is not just a strange feeling, please im- 
press Uncle Mark to stop without my saying 
anything.” 

As they neared the stranger, they could 
see he was neatly dressed. Suddenly Uncle 
Mark started to slow up, saying as he did so, 
“I don’t know why I'm doing this foolish 
thing, but I feel I should give this man a 
lift.” 

To his surprise Aunt Ruth answered, “I 
think you should too.” 

As Aunt Ruth moved over closer to Un- 
cle Mark to make room for the stranger, the 
man smiled and said earnestly, “I am so 
glad you stopped. I must get to Spokane to- 
morrow. It is one of the important appoint- 
ments of my life, but I didn’t have even 
enough money for bus fare.” 

“We are only going to Dayton,” Uncle 
Mark explained, “but you're welcome to 
ride that far.” 

After a few minutes of silence the 
stranger continued, “I never realized how 
few true friends a person really has, until 
some business reverses closed my office. And 
I’ve made some pretty serious mistakes in 
my personal life too, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Do you have a family?” Aunt Ruth in- 
quired sympathetically. 

“I had a family, but my brothers will 
have nothing to do with me since I’ve 
wrecked my life. I drank so heavily that 
even my wife left me, and my son refuses 
to see me.” 

“You feel like the prodigal son, don’t 
you?” Gail interrupted from the back seat. 

He nodded his head emphatically, and 
added, “You folks must be from the col- 
lege.” After learning that he was right, he 
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continued, “I’ve met some of your people 
at—I think you call it Ingathering time. I 
read the papers they left at our office and 
I’m interested in the kind of work you do.” 

Gail was taking it all in from her perch 


on the back seat. Here seemed to be a 
hitchhiker of a different kind. Maybe Jesus 
had a purpose in Uncle Mark's stopping. 
Maybe some of the Ingathering papers that 
the juniors at school took out reached this 
man’s office. Who could know? 


“You mentioned an appointment in 
Spokane,” Uncle Mark remembered. “I’m 
interested.” 


“I can’t help thinking that God had a 
hand in all of this,” the stranger answered. 
“After all my bitterness and rebellion and 
mistakes this business opportunity has 
come up, and if I can talk with this group 
of men tomorrow I may be able to start 
again and get on my feet. It is my one big 
chance.” 

“Here we are in Dayton,” Aunt Ruth ex- 
claimed. “We're sorry we can’t take you any 
farther.” She noticed that Uncle Mark was 
headed toward the bus depot, not the meet- 
ing place. As he stopped, he rummaged 
through his pockets. Aunt Ruth, surmising 
what Uncle Mark was planning to do, 
looked in her purse, gathered up the small 
change she had, and placed it in her hus- 
band’s hand. 

Uncle Mark spoke. “We have brought 
you to the bus terminal and we are going to 
get you a ticket to Spokane.” 

“How can I ever thank you for such kind- 
ness? There must be something in Chris- 
tianity after all,” the man gasped in aston- 
ishment. “If anyone needed to find God be- 
fore it was too late, I’m that one.” 

Uncle Mark began digging in his inside 
coat pocket for a Voice of Prophecy corre- 
spondence card. “Here,” he said, “just fill 
out this card and mail it and you will find 
the help you need. Good-by now, and may 
God bless you.” 

“We won't forget to pray that you'll get 
that job,” Gail promised as their hitchhiker 
friend got out of the car. Turning back 
again, he took out a slip of paper, wrote on 
it hastily, and handed it to Aunt Ruth, say- 
ing, “Here comes the Spokane bus, and I'll 
have to hurry. This is my name and the ad- 
dress of the business I’m hoping to be con- 
nected with. Somehow I feel it’s going to 
work out. Don’t forget to remember me.” 

“And don’t you forget to fill out that card, 
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and get a Bible the very first thing, will you, 
mister?” Gail called as he dashed off. 

“The days of the good Samaritan haven't 
ceased, I’d say,” Uncle Mark exclaimed as 
he turned toward the meeting hall. 

“I’m sure for once we did the right thing 
to stop, Mark,” Aunt Ruth continued so- 
berly. “You see, 1 prayed that if God 
wanted us to help that man, you'd stop 
without my saying anything.” 

“I think you make a wonderful preacher's 
wife,” Mark laughed, as he squeezed his 
companion’s hand. 

“Uncle Mark,” Gail added seriously, 
“now you have a real life story to tell in 
your sermon tonight.” 

The next week Gail jumped up from the 
chair where she was reading the evening 
paper. “Listen to this,” she exclaimed, rush- 
ing over to the table where her aunt and 
uncle were studying. 

She read: “At a recent meeting the di- 
rectors of the Stoddard Lumber Company 
elected Glen Shockley as manager of the 
shipping department.” 

“I knew he would get the job,” Uncle 
Mark said. 

“And it all happened because we were 
kind to a stranger,” added Gail. “Wasn't it 
wonderful?” 


They Gave the Best They Had 
From page 14 


ploded. The torrent of words was like the 
release of steam from a pressure cooker. 
Mother wasn’t quite sure what it was all 
about at first, but finally she was able to piece 
the sentences together. In a nutshell the in- 
formation was this: Mr. Seward had said 
that the Howards had brought them junk! 

If mother was stunned, no one ever 
knew. Betty seethed as much as Patty did. 
“How could they?” she cried. “Let me out of 
this car. I'll go back and tell Mr. Seward a 
thing or two.” 

But mother had no intention of letting 
Betty out. She was so calm she was almost 
irritating. 

As they turned into the drive at home 
she smiled. “It doesn’t really matter about 
Mr. Seward’s saying that,’ she remarked 
quietly. “I’m thinking how much fun it will 
be when he opens our box and finds such 
lovely things inside. Oh, it was a good 
thing we gave them the best we could.” 
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May’s Wonderful Day 
From page 3 


day. She always did after Sabbath. And she 
had the whole house to clean, while May 
had only one room. Mother had _ three 
younger ones to pick up after and May had 
only herself. Oh, bother it all! Who could 
read a book with thoughts like this shout- 
ing in her head all the time? 

She heard mother moving about in the 
next bedroom, changing the sheets. “I 
might as well get up and help her,” May 
grumbled. “I can’t enjoy my book anyway.” 

She slammed the book shut and laid it 
back on the table. She got to her feet slowly 
and even more slowly made her way across 
the hall. Mother looked up and smiled 
cheerfully. 

“Finished already?” she asked. 

“Yes,” May smiled, and the sparkle came 
back to her eyes. “Why don’t you start the 
wash? I'll finish up in here.” 

“Why, thank you, dear,” mother said. “It’s 
very kind of you to offer. When you finish 
up in here, look through your things and 
bring everything that needs to be washed.” 

May set the room in order and went back 
across the hall to inspect her closet. The 
dresses and blouses and skirts hung neatly 
in a row. There was the pretty yellow dress 
that she had gotten for Christmas, the pale 
blue that brought out the color in her eyes, 
and all her school dresses, starched and 
ironed. 

“Mothers do so much for their children,” 
she mused, remembering little incidents of 
the past. “And they are proficient in a great 
variety of professions.” 

She giggled as she thought of mother 
with nails between her teeth, a hammer 
through her belt, busily sawing boards with 
all the skill and knowledge of an experi- 
enced carpenter for one of the boys’ ever- 
lasting contraptions. 

And there were always skates to mend and 
bicycle tires to patch, not to mention being 
doctor, cook, counselor, comforter, and the 
million other things a mother has to be for 
her family. 

May sighed deeply and took her soiled 
clothing to the laundry room. Mother was 
taking the first load out of the machine. 
Suddenly, impulsively, May dropped her 
bundle at mother’s feet, threw her arms 
around her waist, and whispered, “I want 
to be just like you when I grow up!” 


And then, embarrassed at her show of 
emotion, she hid her face on mother’s chest. 

“I’m sure you will be,” mother said gen- 
tly, smoothing her hair. : 

Mother and May worked together all day. 
Mother didn’t ask her to. May did it on her 
own. Tired and happy, she went to her 
room in the late afternoon to think. Strange 
that she should feel so satisfied. If she had 
read all day as she had planned she knew 
she would have been cross and droopy. Now 
she would enjoy a chapter or two without 
that horrible twinge of conscience she had 
felt in the morning. 

She made herself comfortable; 
gentle knock sounded at the door. 

“Yes?” she asked, wondering at this new 
courtesy so suddenly bestowed upon her. 

Mother opened the door and came in. 
“How would you like to go to camp this 
summer?” she asked. 

“You mean I can?” May cried ecstati- 
cally, her book going in one direction and 
herself in another. “What made you change 
your mind?” 

“You did,” mother answered. “You have 
shown me today that you are reliable. I can 
trust you to act from conscience and reason 
and not merely because you know I’m 
watching you.” 

May couldn't read after mother left. She 
tried, but it didn’t work. Reliable and rea- 
sonable. Mother had never called her that 
before. “What a good thing I didn’t read 
this morning! It’s been such a wonderful 
day!” 


then a 





The Bicycle that Broke in Two 
From page 9 


before the day was over I was riding a friend 
on the crossbar. Suddenly I realized that 
what I was doing was against my brother's 
wishes. 

“Sandy,” I said a little frightened, “I just 
remembered that my brother told me not to 
carry anyone on the bike.” 

“Why?” he asked indignantly. “Anyhow, 
I thought this was your bike.” 

“No,” I said meekly, realizing that I had 
let people think it was mine. “It’s my brother 
Bob’s, and we'd better stop and let you 
off because he asked me not to carry anyone 
on it, and I forgot.” Sandy protested but I 
slowed down anyway. But before we stopped, 
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PEN PALS 


Sylvia Curtis, age 14. C/o Henry Roscoe Curtis, 
Route 1, Box 631, Irvine, Kentucky, U.S.A. Art, na- 
ture, music, reading. 


Pamela Jane Rose, age 12. Route 4, Box 307, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, softball, 
camping. 


Pat Kimbrough, age 12. 1729 West 35 Place, Los 


Angeles, California, U.S.A. Reading, post cards, hik- 
ing, outdoor sports, photos. 


Merna Brown, 12143 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Reading, camping, 
hiking, sewing. 

Gail Daily, 12211 South Central Avenue, Los An- 
geles 59, California, U.S.A. Reading, music, photos, 
cooking, baking, sewing, pets. 








the bike broke into two pieces, sending both 
of us boys tumbling. 

I was too shocked to feel any bruises. All 
I could do was stand and stare at the wreck 
and fight back the tears. Sandy looked sheep- 
ish, then examined the parts of the bike 
closely, and announced that under the new 
paint the bike had been welded. So that was 
why Bob didn’t want me to carry anyone; he 
knew the bike wasn’t strong enough to carry 
more than one at a time. 

We carried the pieces home and put them 
in the garage. It was a while before I could 
get up courage to tell mother. 

“You'll just have to face it bravely,” she 
said, when I finally told her. “Tell your 
brother that you forgot and did what he told 
you not to do; and face up to the conse- 
quences. Meanwhile,” she added, “you'd bet- 
ter look around and try to find an afterschool 
job so you can save some money.” 

I knew what mother meant, and I fol- 
lowed her advice. Some money was saved, but 
oh, so slowly, and I lived in constant dread 
that Bob would come for the bike any day. 

One Thursday afternoon I arrived home 
early. There had been no work that day 
after school. Suddenly I stopped stone still. 
Bob was standing on the front porch! 

“Hi,” he greeted me. “How’ve you been?” 

“Fine,” I managed to say weakly. 

And then it came, what I had been dread- 
ing. “Is my bike still in one piece?” 

So mom hadn’t told him, I thought. 

“Bob,” I mumbled, “the bike is broken. 
I'm sorry, but—” 

“I gathered that from the look on your 
face,” he said. 
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I couldn’t look up, but it sounded as 
if he was smiling. “Bob,” I went on stam- 
mering, “I did just what you told me not 
to do, and I don’t have enough to pay for 
it... just a little over two dollars. . . .” 

Bob was right in front of me now and 
talking as only a brother could. It dawned on 
me slowly what he was actually saying. I had 
to repeat his words later for myself as I 
walked joyously to the garage to get the 
pieces. 

“Tell you what,” he had said, “I don’t really 
need that bike with the new job I've got. 
You take the money you've saved and pay 
to have it welded again. I think for two 
dollars they'll do a real good job.” 

Some brothers are so nice! 


Cherry Fights a Battle 
From page 11 


nia gold rush,” Cherry thought. With a quiet 
movement of her left hand she lifted two 
packages of Juicy Fruit from the gum rack 
and slipped them into her deep jacket pocket. 
Mr. Brown did not see her. He was still 
figuring out the change. 

Suddenly Cherry’s jacket felt heavy. Her 
left pocket felt as if she were carrying a load 
of bricks. She wondered if the gum was 
sticking out. She was sure the two packages 
were three feet long. What if Mr. Brown 
saw them? What if he told her mother? 

Cherry's mind blurred with the sudden 
memory of Bible verses—thieves . . . deceiv- 
ers .. . breakers of trust . . . the wicked... 
“the name of the wicked shall rot” . . . “there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth.” 

“T'll have to go into the back room and get 
some change,” Mr. Brown was saying. “Wait 
just a minute—O.K.?” 

Cherry nodded weakly. What if Mr. 
Brown had seen her steal that gum and had 


gone back to the little kitchen to phone the@® 


police? “Thou shalt not steal.” “Blessed are 
they that do his commandments . . . may 
have right to the tree of life . .. may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” 

Mr. Brown came waddling back, chuckling 
happily. “Here, I’ve got it,’ he announced, 
slowly counting out the pennies and nickels 
onto the scarred counter. 

“Oh, and this too,” said Cherry, her face 
flaming red. She pulled her left hand from 
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the deep jacket pocket and laid two pack- 
ages of Juicy Fruit on the counter. At the 
same time she placed a dime beside them. 

Mr. Brown squinted. “Oh, two packages 
of gum too. Thank you, Cherry. You're a 
nice girl. I've been meaning to talk to you. 
I've been wonderin’ if you had a little spare 
time some afternoons to give me a hand in 
the store. You might want to earn a little 
extra money. It won't be much. But I need 
someone dependable to help straighten things 
up a bit. Nothin’ looks so nice any more 
with the missus gone, and then sometimes 
I like to get away a bit. Need time for a 
shave or a haircut down at Abe's, or might do 
a little fishing. Can’t always trust young folks 
these days, but you’ve always been a mighty 
fine girl, Cherry. You talk to your folks 
about it and let me know.” 

Cherry blinked as she stepped out again 
into the bright sunlight. “The righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth,” she remem- 
bered, racing home with the sugar and va- 
nilla to proclaim the good news to mother. 


Ol’ Nell, the Teacher 
From page 5 


mile to go. Meg pictured herself a happy 
participant in the afternoon games and fell 
into a delicious daydream, when—pande- 
monium suddenly broke loose! 

Nell—gentle, safe, dependable Ol’ Nell 
—stopped her canter and reared straight up 
in the air. Meg woke up in time to grip the 
reins and clutch the saddle horn. She dug 
her heels into the stirrups and held on. 

The mare whirled and reversed her di- 
rection. She lowered her head and bucked. 
Meg held on and prayed. Ol’ Nell tore into 
a hard, rocking gallop, that threw Meg from 
side to side. The sound of iron-shod hoofs 
against the graveled road dinned in her 
ears. The navy tam-o’-shanter tumbled over 

er eyes but it didn’t matter, she was too 

scared to look. Her heart pounded in her 
throat and she swallowed it. Her mouth was 
dry. “Maybe I'll fall off and be killed,” she 
thought. 

“If I get home safe, I'll read an extra 
chapter of Genesis,” she promised. “Dear 
Lord, I’m sorry I tried to deceive dad.” She 
knew now that one didn’t have to “tell” a 
lie; a person could “act” one. And that’s ex- 
actly what she had done. 
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LESSONS FROM THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


August 

21. John 1:29 The Lamb of God 

22. Luke 8:62 Keep pressing on 

23. Ps. 107:29 His power over all 

24. Mark 4:39 Peace, be still 

25. Luke 14:34 Ye are the salt of the earth 
26. Matt. 7:7 Ask and receive 

27. Hab. 2:20 Respect for the house of God 








Nell slowed to a walk. Exhausted, every 
bone aching, Meg straightened her tam-o’- 
shanter and her dress. Suddenly she was 
glad Ol Nell had turned around. Meg 
didn’t care what Fern and the others did. 
She wished she’d gone to Della’s house in 
the first place. Now she was too tired to go 
anywhere but home. She remembered some- 
thing she’d heard dad say. “Sin has many 
tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them 
all.” 

Meg let Nell walk the rest of the way 
home. Dad came out. “I tried to go to 
Clarksville, but she ran away with me,” Meg 
sniffed, rubbing her nose with her dress 
tail, for she had lost her handkerchief. 

Dad took off the saddle and turned Nell 
into the lot. “I thought maybe you had some 
such idea.” 

“I guess she has more sense than I have.” 
Meg dragged herself toward the house. 


“God was working through her the same 
as He did through Balaam’s ass to keep you 
from doing something you'd be sorry for. 
After you left I went back into the house 
and I talked to Him about it. I think He 
handled the situation very well, don’t you?” 

Ol Nell gave a low whinny as she 
joined the other horses. “It is her way of 
saying she was sorry she had to treat me like 
that,” Meg thought. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: “The Path of Obedience" 


IX—Purity of Life | 


(August 27) 


Memory VERSE: “Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God’ (Matthew 5:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read the seventh commandment 
(Exodus 20:14). Read these two passages from 
your Bible—Psalm 24:3, 4 and 1 John 3:1-3. 
Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
A Law to Protect Family Life 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 22. 


God presided at the first marriage—that of 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. His desire 
for them was that they should love and care for 
each other and be happy in each other’s company 
and be the parents of a happy family. 

Satan, however, desired the reverse. His aim 
is to bring unhappiness and discord into fam- 
ilies. On every hand we hear of families where 
the husband or the wife has failed to be loyal 
and true. It is to guard against this unfaithful- 
ness that God gave us the seventh commandment. 

But this commandment is not for husbands 
and wives alone. It is for all. It tells God’s chil- 
dren to be pure even from childhood. 

When this commandment is broken, one’s 
good name is lost, and a good name is a very 
precious possession. Read what Solomon says 
about it, in verse 1. 

The wise man goes on to say that “thorns 
and snares are in the way of the froward” (Prov. 
22:5). Find in verse 6 what responsibility par- 
ents must have to bring their children up to 
have a good name and pureness of heart. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 435. 
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TuInk! Are you willing to learn the ways of 
purity while you are young? 


ReEsoLvE to take the advice of your godly 
parents. 
MONDAY 
The Law of Sowing and Reaping 
Open your Bible to Galatians 6. 
Perhaps you have a garden. When spring 


comes around you like to plant seeds in your 
garden. You know perfectly well that if you 
plant radish seeds, in a few weeks’ time you'll 
have radishes. If you plant marigold seeds, you’ll 
have a show of marigolds. It would be ridiculous 
to put in corn and expect cabbage plants, be- 
cause it is a law of nature that the seeds of a 
certain plant reproduce themselves in favorable 
conditions. 

This same law of like producing like is a 
spiritual law also. See what Paul says about it, 


Ca 


in verses 7 and 8 


If a person thinks only of his body all the 
time and neglects his spiritual life, when h 
dies, that is the end of everything for him’ 
He has reaped what he sowed. 
On the other hand, if he “sows to the Spirit,” 
as Paul expresses it, living for God’s glory and 
not for the pleasure of his own body, he will | 
reap something of value. Look again at the end 
of verse 8 and see what he reaps. 
For further reading: Messages to Young Peco- 
ple, p. 21. 
TuHink! What kind of sowing are you doing 
in your life—are you just satisfying your body, 
or are you sowing seeds that will one day bring 
you eternal life? 
Pray to sow spiritual seed in your life. 








, 


TUESDAY cm 
Evil Thoughts Make Evil Lives 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 23. 

The life, the words, and even the appearance 
of a person are just a reflection of the thoughts 
that are in his heart. Read a Bible proverb that 
tells this, in verse 7, first half. 

Jesus tells us the same thing: “A good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is evil” (Luke 6:45). 

If a person likes to see pictures and read 
tales, listen to programs and stories that are 
impure, that do not treat the body as the 
sacred gift it is—the temple of the Holy Ghost 
—then the results will be seen in a coarse way 
of speaking, in evil deeds, and their sorrowful 
results. 

Satan has his evil purposes in every question- 
able amusement, program, and book. He wants 
to capture our thoughts and our imagination 
so that we do not have an interest in spiritual 
things. It was because their imaginations were 
evil that the people in Noah’s day were destroyed 
by the Flood, for “God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually” (Gen. 6:5). It was this 
that led to the marrying and giving in mar- 
riage and also the eating and drinking that 
Jesus spoke about as a sin in Noah’s day and 
a sign of the last days. 

Marriages made in the fear and love of God 
are right and a blessing, just as eating and drink- 
ing the right things are a blessing, but as peo- 
ple can eat and drink to the hurting of the body 
instead of to its good, so for older folks to marry 
over and over again for the wrong reason, and 
for juniors to practice secret sexual sins, will 
result in the ruin of the body and will kill the 
spirit. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 22. 

Tuink! Are you treating your body as the 
temple of the Holy Ghost and as something 
sacred to God’s use? 

Pray to form no habit, to indulge in nothing, 
that will hurt your body or mind. 


WEDNESDAY 


Rising Above Our Surroundings 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 33. 


The world is full of impurity—many movies, 
wordly parties, storybooks, magazines, television 
and radio programs, suggest impure thoughts— 
but the children of God are to rise above all this 
impurity, just as Jesus rose above the evil en- 
vironment of Nazareth. 





Daniel and his three friends kept themselves 
pure in their youth in the wicked environment 
of the court of Babylon. Joseph in his master’s 
home in Egypt suffered imprisonment rather 
than give in to impurity and temptation. 

The youth of these last days are 
to stand firm against impurity. 

“The lily on the lake strikes its roots down 
deep beneath the surface of rubbish and slime, 
and through its porous stem draws those prop- 
erties that will aid its development, and bring 
to light its spotless blossom to repose in purity 


also called on 


on the bosom of the lake. It refuses all that 
would tarnish and mar its spotless beauty. 
“We may learn a lesson from the lily, and 


although surrounded with influences that would 
tend to corrupt the morals and bring ruin upon 
the soul, we may refuse to be corrupted, and 
place ourselves where evil association shall not 
corrupt our hearts.’”—Messages to Young People, 
p. 423. 

If you look in verses 15 and 16 you will find 
what the one who wants to dwell with Jesus 
will have to do. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 423. 

THINK! Are you determined in your heart to 
rise above the impurities Satan offers? 


PRAY to keep you pure and 
clean. 


for God’s grace 


THURSDAY 


The Pure in Heart 

Open your Bible to Philippians 4. 

But how can I have a pure heart in an im- 
pure world? you may ask. The Bible has the 
answer. We must keep our thoughts on the right 
things. Find what the right things are, in 
verse 8. 

Your Christian school, your Missionary Volun- 
teer Society, your Pathfinder and camp leaders 
and teachers, your pastor, your own godly par- 
ents, can help you find the things that are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
Working for MV Honors, nature study, pursuing 
hobbies, learning useful skills like swimming, 
horseback riding, boating, et cetera, reading 
worth-while books and magazines, learning 
trades and home arts, learning to sing songs and 
play music worthy of God’s children—all these 
and many other absorbing activities await the 
one who is determined to keep his soul pure, his 
body strong, and his mind alert. 

Jesus did not complain because He could not 
enter into the activities of the children and youth 
of Nazareth. In the home and in His father’s 
workshop He found a chance to test His skills, 
and in the hills around the town the things that 
He Himself had created afforded Him joy and 
an opportunity to learn. 

Those who keep their eyes from seeing evil 
will have the joy of seeing God, as our memory 
verse tells us. 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” 
the psalmist asks. “He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart” (Ps. 24:3, 4). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 285, 286. 

THINK! Are you placing yourself where 
are surrounded by things that are pure 
good? 





you 
and 


Pray for Jesus to guide you to the things that 
will form in you a character you can take into 
eternity. 

FRIDAY 

REPEAT the seventh commandment. 

FinisH the verse: “A good name is rather to 
be chosen than Ss ase aburrnase Sane” Gale cai, ” 
(Prov. 22:1.) 
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Wuat natural law did Paul refer to in his 
Epistle to the Galatians that is true in the spirit- 
ual life also? (Gal. 6:7, 8.) 

Wuat lesson can we learn from the water lily? 
(Wednesday’s assignment.) 

NAME some youth of the Bible who rose above 
difficult environment and kept themselves pure. 

Wuat things does the apostle Paul tell us to 
“think on?” (Phil. 4:8.) 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 6, pp. 9-14, 33-43. 
Review the memory verse. 





Gardener for God 
From page 8 


“Since you can read my mind, let’s see if 
you can explain this chapter.” To Robert's 
amazement Mary began to read the ninth 
chapter of Acts. All evening he had felt 
close to his home. Now it seemed like a 
miracle that she had chosen the story of Saul 
of Tarsus on the road to Damascus. 

After he had listened to her reading, he 
grinned at her. “I don’t know whether I can 
explain it properly or not,” he said. “But I 
do think that I can recite it, if that would 
do for my evening’s lesson.” Then he told 
her a little bit about that long-ago evening 
at home. He told her about Africa too, but 
he didn’t tell her about the candle in the 
dark. That was something he wasn’t ready 
to share with anyone yet. 

They talked for a long time about Paul 
after that. And Mary didn’t remember that 
she was going to drive the next day and 
needed her rest. “Folks are always talking 
about their great heroes,’ Mr. Smith said. 
“But I have never heard of one that equals 
Paul.” 

Robert nodded soberly. He felt the same 
way about that great missionary. It was just 
then that Mr. Roby came in. He had a letter 
in his hand. Robert saw the sudden frozen 
look that came over Mary’s face even before 
he saw the letter. “She is afraid for me,” he 
thought, in surprise. “She is afraid that I 
will be turned down.” 





The room was so still that Robert could 
hear his own breathing as he opened the let- 
ter from the London Missionary Society. He 
read it, then for a long minute stared stol- 
idly ahead of him. At last he found his 
voice. “They have turned me down.” His 
voice sounded so strange in his own ears 
that it was as if someone else were speak- 
ing. He knew that he didn’t have a right to 
be so hurt. Many young men must be better 
qualified. And yet he was hurt. Mary was 
hurt too. She made a quick little outcry and 
put her hands against her throat. 

“One would think you were the one who 
had planned to go to Africa,” her father 
said sharply. Mary turned slowly red. Then 
her face drained of all color and she simply 
stood before them, white and staring. 

Looking at her, Robert suddenly knew 
that he had made all his plans for Africa as 
if the two of them were going there to- 
gether. Now he wouldn't bz going at all, 
with Mary or without her. It was hard to 
believe. 

Very quietly Mrs. Smith said, “You can 
stay here and be a gardener with Mr. Smith 
for the rest of your life. You are a good 
gardener.” 

Robert felt a dull despair creeping into 
his bones. Then, almost as swift as light, 
Mary moved to his side. “Robert doesn’t 
want to plant pansy seeds and tomato 
seeds,” she said slowly. “He wants to plant 
seeds of salvation.” 

Warmth flowed back into the young 
man’s veins. The disastrous letter of re- 
fusal didn’t seem so disastrous after all. He 
pulled his shouders up. “That's it,” he said. 
“That’s it. I want to be a gardener for 
God.” 

He didn’t know when, but he knew that 
it must be in Africa where he would plant 
those seeds. A way must be found to get 
there. (To be continued) 
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Barbara: A petite watch, but a great value. Deli- 
cately styled for the discriminating. Case is color 
of yellow gold; noncorrosive back. Matching gold- 
filled expansion band. Easy-to-read skip-figure dial 
with domed crystal. 17-jewel movement is shock 
protected with Incabloc. Unbreakable mainspring, 
Retail $62.50. 


Militia: Ruggedly constructed for young men. 
A tremendous value for anyone. Chrome top case 
with stainless steel back is water resistant. Match- 
ing steel combination expansion band with black 
insets. Luminous hands, hour dots. 17 jewels. Un- 
breakable mainspring. Incabloc shock protection. 
Retail $55.00. 


Let Life and Health help you earn one of these fine 
watches! Here’s how: Any young person who sells 
8 subscriptions or 80 single copies of the NEW Life 
and Health and turns in the full amount of $40.00 
to his conference publishing department secretary 
will receive the watch. 
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WRITE OR PHONE YOUR CONFERENCE PUBLISHING 


DEPARTMENT SECRETARY FOR FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION AND YOUR SUPPLIES OF LIFE AND HEALTH 


AND SELLING HINTS. 


REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSN., WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
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1. The California ground squirrel can easily be rec- 
ognized by the white stripe that starts behind the 
ear and fades out near the middle of the flank. He 
is heavily built and has a long bushy tail. 2. Often 
living near orchards, he climbs trees after apricots 


and other fruit or nuts. 3. These squirrels sometimes 
live in dense concentrations almost like prairie dog 
cities. Naturally such large numbers can do a great 
deal of damage to the crops, greatly irritating the 
farmer who unwillingly harbors and feeds them. 











4. When they live in grain or alfalfa fields there are 
bare areas around the dens, as if a goat had been 
tethered in one place too long. 5. Golden eagles live 
largely on these ground squirrels, and for this they 
are given full protection in California. 6. Another 








7. These little ground squirrels are very active and 
run around a lot more than one would think nec- 
essary. The white tail is held over the back, and that 
is likely where they got the name antelope. 8. An- 
telope squirrels live in deserts without water and 
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interesting ground squirrel of the Southwest is the 
species known as antelope. The whitetail antelope 
squirrel has a white underside to the tail, the Yuma 
antelope squirrel has a blackish underside, and both 
have one white stripe on each side of the back. 














do not seem to mind the heat even when the rocks 
are almost glowing. 9. They stay out all winter, even 
though the mornings are very cold in the desert. 
At this season they put on their winter underwear, 
a coat of soft fur under the guard hair, to keep warm. 








